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SE AB Se My. > ee ‘ 
; ~. wert ae | secrets, and all individuals Have their secrets, which 


| aN : if proclaimed to the world, would place what is now 
West Ty ay oy 2 eens . Nits . . 
De. L. G. Horrman @t Troy, Feb, 12th 1840. | called civilized society ia a worse situation’ than ‘he 
seg MAN. i | human family were in their origigal unsophisticated 
t may be interesting to the Fraternity to know that! cy. ind j i i rd 
oven ae y /state. Mankind in such a situation would well acco 
2veNntnGc Star Goper, formerly held in this place} wi : : im: in “tl 
Hae ‘ved ; merly | _ tt "©! with Dr. Barns illustration of antimasonry in “the 
mis been revived) and is now in a fair way of doing well, |; istrict.” i ‘i 
and taking her place inthe great Masonic family with| infected district,” as portrayed in a poem written some 
- port Pe sonic family With! years since, in the following strainé I woald premise 
renewed energyand usefalness. A namber of the , f hat” is" 
idiiten Oirdterly ment yn | however that the Dr. was no mason nor even, what 
tethren formeriy mem ers of this Lodge,were cov-| yylvarly called a mason's jack 
® : 5 | 5 -alled a mason's jack. 
vened on the 31st Jan. The meeting was organized) °° . ee oe 7 
by the J.G. Warden, Br. J. D. Willard, who in con-| et 
formity with the powers in him rested by the G. Lodge | 
of this State constituted them a Lodge, and restored 
to them the old Charter of Evening Star Lodge.— » 
‘They then proc > admit : 3 , Soci i i i 
Nea Pour: "I “4 vet to admita haeges| of Brethren} Society-would soon return to its chaotic state, if"a 
de; at : * id i i ieti 
AA. “ ante sei that purpose,) mem- things which are done and said in nations, societies 
3 sadze; after which they preceeded toelect! and families, must be done and said on the housetops 


Féom Canandaigna’s placid lake, 
To Erie’s foreign shore, 

Now occupied by Savages, 
Where Indians dwelt before. 


rs for the remainder of this year, and were then! and proclaimed to a gaping world. , 
d for one week. The Lodge met agreeable a ia ; 


1ent; the Right Worshipful J. D. Willard, | +5 asic. obs as anode a Sa dad 
Bt duly installed the following Brethren a ADVANTAGES RESULTIS ROM THE SUP- 


Lodge :— PORT OF MASONIC INSTITUTIONS, 
» 
cob Gingrich, W. M. . : —_— . 

bnAthan Hart, S. W. | Masonry is a science, confined to Ho particular coun- 
mM. Tracy. J. W. try, but diffused over the whole terrestrialglobe. Where 
; P.‘Lensine: Sec’s, | arts flourish, there masonry flourishes also; and it may 
acob Clute, Treas. ~ ibe remarked, with peculiar pleasure, that in whatso- 
‘ever else men may disagree, yet the liberal and elight- 
_ened of every nation are unanimoas of their respect 
and SUppUrt to thissingwl tidble institution, which 
SECRET*SOCIETEES. annihilates all parties, conel penal opidions, 
— and renders those who, by their Almighty Father, were) 
During the last twelve or thirteen years, the bar, made of one bleod, to be also of one heart and one mind, 




















extended through the several parts within its limits, 
who are the patrons of science, the friends of free gov- 
ernment, the enemies of tyranny, and strenuous advo- 
cates for the liberties of mankind. 

Does not Masonry of itself, therefore, command the 
highest regard? Does it not merit the most exclusive 
patronagé? Without any doubt. If ail that is good 
and amiable, if all that is useful to mankind or to socie- 
ty, be deserving a wise man’s attention, Masonry claims 
itin the highestdegree. How sublime are the ideas 
with which it inspires us! Howitopens and enlarges 
thegpind! How abundant a source of satisfaction it 
affordwtx It recommends universal benevolence, and 
every virtue which can endear one man to another; and 
is particularly adapted to give the mind the miost tlis- 

érested, and the most generous feelings! 

“A uniformity of opinion, net only useful, but pleas- 
ing, universally prevails among Masons, and promotes 
love and esteem. Masons are brethren. The most 
dignified character is reminded, that the blood in his 
veing is derived from the common parent of mankind; 
and is no better than that of hisfellow men. He is re- 
minded that virtue is true worth, and the only honora- 
ble distinction he can posses; that wisdom is the chan- 
nel by which it is directed and conveyed. Wisdom, 
virtue, charity, and love, therefore, are the great char- 
acteristics of masons. 

In fact, masonry inculcates wniversal love and bene- 
volenee; and disposes the Heart to every act of good- 
ness. A mason poss of all this armniable, this god- 
like Jieposition, is amigery in every formand 


: vexcited, but he is 
prompted to allevi é sufferer, and cheer- 










the pulpit, and the press, in the United States, or at! The sacred constitution of song at only cultivates! 
least a considepable portion of those profound foun-| and improves, but also teaches all the important daties 
tains of general instruction, in law, religion, morals,|of society. Brethren are bound, firmly bound togeth-| 
politics and s@ience, have groaned forth, their dire-|er, by that indissoluble tie, “the love of Gop, and” the | 
tul comp against setret societies, having particu-| love of their kind.” By carefully presetying among | 
lar feference to the masonic society, against which| themselves certain secret and inviolable signs, which} 
they intended so to excite the prejudices of the public| have become a language universal among the fraterni- 
as to cause its overthrow. ty throughout the world, incalculable advantages have | 

Now the excitement is over, and men have allowed resulted: men of all religions and of all nations are uni-| 
reason the peculiar attribute of man, to assume its! ted, and feel an obligation much stronger than the com-| 
regular functions, while the masonic institution stil!) mon ties of humanity, to engage them to kind and! 
exists and rests on its ancient adamantine foundation,| friendly actions. ‘The spirit of the censorious and noi-| 
permit me to assert thatthe masonic is not a secret) sy priest is tamed, anda moral brother, though of a| 
societ¥ ; in contradiction to the allegation that it is, different persuasion, engages his esteem and affection: | 
such, it isthe pride of its members that such a society thus all those dispates which embitter life, and sour) 
does exist, and that they have been found worthy to the temper, are aveided: and every face is clad with| 
to be admitted within its portals. Its public meet-| smiles, while the common good of all, the general de-) 
ings are held openly, not only within the scan of the, sign of the craft, is zealously pursied. Is it not, then, | 
All-seeing Eye of Heaven; to which all true masons! evident that Masonry is a universal advantage to man-| 
bow with reverence, but before the gaze of the mullti- 


fully to contribute.to his relief. For tits end, funds 
are raised and charities established on the firmest foun- 
dation. When a brother is distressed, what heart does 
notache? When heis hungry, do we not convey him 
food? Dowe not clothe him when he is naked? Do 
we not fly to his relief when he is in trouble? Thus 
we evince the propriety of the title we assame, and dem- 
onstrate to the world, that the term, or endearing name 
of brother among masous is not merely nominal. 

Surely, then, the man who resists arguments drawn 
from such topics as these, and opposes this heneficial 
fraternity, must be callous to every noble principle, and 
lost to all sense of honour. 





CHARACTER OF A MASON. 
Translated from the French 
The mason isthe child of nature, the citizen of 
the world. Exempt from prejudice, as religion does 
not solely consist in exterior forms, but in morality 
and the practice of virtue. He glories in the belief ot 
a Supreme Author and Dispenser of every thing, ‘and 





kind? Surely, unless discord and harmony by the) 
tude, and the times and places of its private meet-| same, it must be so, Is it not reconcileable to the! in the immortality of the soul. His unshaken faith in 
best policy? We answer yes; for it prevents that heat these truths invigorates and nourishes his mind, dgriny 
of passion, and those partial animosities, which differ-| the whole course of his life, it heightens bis happiness 
ent interests too often create. in prosperity, and is a never failing consolation immis 

Masonry teaches us to be true to our country, to) fortune. 

avoid turbulent measures, and to submit with reve-| The holy maxims of Christianity, ‘Do unto others 
rence to all the constitutional decisions of legislative! what thou wouldst others should do unto thee:” “Do 
power: so far as those decisions legislate with the) not unto others what thou wouldst not others shoul! 
constitution of the union, the privileges of the several do unto thee;” he adds some no less morally sablime : 
states, and the inviolable rightsof men. It holds this! « Do not revenge'thyself on thy enemies,but by oblig + ¢ 
truth as sacred, that the people are the source of pow-| them to become thy friends:’"** Forget injuries, bt 
er, and the origin and support of alklegitimate govern-| remember services:” Wouldst thon propitiate Gov! 
ment. Surely, then. it isne mean, advantage, no¥ tri-| bejust.” In the observance of these precepts, he fad: 
fling acquisition, to any country, state, or commiunity,| his sweetest enjoyments and the happiness of his ex. 
to have under its power and jurisdiction a body of men} tence 


ings are published to the world and the door is al- 
ways opened to all Who apply and the society deem 
worthy. 

A secret society, if the term means any thing, must 
he a society, er combination of men or women, secretly 
created, secretly acting and secretly existing in the body 
of acommunity of which they are members. Such 
sucieties probably have been instituted, for instance 
the great gun powder plot society in England and 
others ofa similar nature, but that any such society 
now exists cannot be known, forifknown, itis no long- 
er @ seeyet society. 

All nations have their secrets, all societies religious 
and moral have their secrets ; all families have their 
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Asan enlightened philosopher, he disdains the 
trivial distinctions attached to birth and fortune. He 
is a sincere friend, aconstant husband, an obedient son 
and a virtuous citzen; these are the titles of which he 
is proud, and by the practice of these alone he wishes 
to elevate himself above the vulgar! Obedience to the 
laws of his country, charity towards his fellow creatures, 
universal politieal ‘and religious tolerance, fidelity to 
his obligations, protection to his feeble, and love for 
his brethren, are the leading features in his character. 
and constitute an eptome of his sentiments and duties. 
Satisfied with the voice of an approving conscienee, he 
tranquilly awaits the end of his earthly career, and 
hears without dismay the sound of the hour which calls 
him before the tribunal of the Supreme Judge, hoping 
that, by divine goodness and mercy, he will be admit- 
ted tothat Lodge,where all the enjoyments are as pure 
as the source whence they emeaate; where the sove- 
reign Lord of the universe will show himself to the 
blessed, divested of all emblems, and surrounded by 
all his glory and majesty. 
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MISCELLANY. 


A TALE OF TERROUR. 











Ti lowing facts occurred in the dominions off ‘ 
Posi - ever, a powerful man. he grappled with the monk and 


the Emperour Maximilian of Austria:— 


A gentleman, possessed of a very lovely wife» was 
seized with a violent attachment for the Cordeliers, who 
had a convent in the neigh' ourhood of his houses. He 
shared their vigils, fasts, and prayers, in all which 
was encouraged by one of the Order, whom had ely 
sen as Father Confessor to himselfand his wife. This 
reverend personage enjoyed a renown for wisdom and 
piety, which was no wise ‘tonfirmed by his personal 
appearance, his figure being voluptuous, and his spar- 
kling eyes, hyocritically sanctimonious before men, 
were bold and eloquent to the female children of that 
holy mother, “The Church.” 

ne morning the gentieman set forth on a journey, 
to visit one of his estates at some distance, leaving his 
wife at home withtwo maid-servants. Suddenly the 
Confessor appeared, with his arms devoutly crossed, 
and his eyes beaming with Uohallowed fire. “Your 
husband,” said he to the fair member of his flock, “will 
return séon?” ‘Truly not,” answered the lady “I— 
know not, indeed, when he will return, as the place to 
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ous force.” $he spoke no more, but, ing, com-|that her dress was white. Thus adorned, the two fe- 
plied with the commands of the friar, who cut off her | males waited the approach of that hour which was des- 
curls with the edge of his poviard; and having arrayed ;tined to shut outthe world, and all its hopes and joys 
her in the outward signs of his Order, set out with her forever. Immediately around the young women, sat 
forthe convent. They had proceeded only a few steps their mother and sisters, and their nearest friends, all 
when they saw the gentleman returning towards them. as richly habited as themselves, excepting only the 
“My love,” said the Cordelier, ‘is not that your hus- diamonds, which, on this occasion, were all literally 
band who ‘approaches—look not upon him, neither, heaped omthe intenjed nuns. AH the visiters were 
speak a word, if you wish not to join your maidens and dressed in the same style of splendor. Diamonds 
your farmer.” \ “How, now, father, are you returning glittering, and white plumes waving, threw over the 











from the collection at this hour?” “No,"* replied the 
monk, “but I have just been confessing your lady, who 
will communicate to-morrow.” ‘lis well,” said the 
gentleman, and went on his way. 
not recognising the young Cordelier, as the acolyte 
whom he hid seen in attendance on the monk, and re- 
marking the delicate feminine figure and imploring 
looks of the disguised lady, rede after his master, and 
said, ‘Sir, I know not if it be truth, or a temptation of 
the devil, but the little Cordelier is the lady, my mis- 
tress.” “Fool!” replied the gentleman, “but go and 
see.” The valet hastened his horse towards the monk, 
who, ag argc his object, stopped, as wishing to speak 
to him; but on hisapproach, struck him from his horse, 
and cut histhroat. ‘The gentleman seeing his servant 
fall, thought it aecident, and hastened to his assistance, 
and was also unhorsed by the Cordelier. Being, how- 
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Il nigh strangled him. The lady, seeing her perse- 
tor disarmed, held him by the cowl, while her hus- 
band menaced him with the dagzer. The moaster | 
prayed for mercy, and confessed his crimes; but the 
ene. having been alarmed by his cries, assembled, 

bore him off injchains. Proceedings were instituted 
against him. Whetherin penitence or malice does 
not appear, but the cowled villain deelared himself to. 
be equalled in guilt by his brethren; and that numbers! 
of victims of abduction were te be found at his con-| 
vent. Messengers.were accordingly despatched, the. 
unfortunate ladies liberated, and the monks burnt with 
their convent, in perpetual memory of so horrid a) 
crime.—Foreign Review. 








THE CEREMONY OF TAKING THEVEIL. 


BY AN EYE WITNESS. 





Palermo, . 
My Dear M———. On Sunday evening. we had, 
an invitation from the duke and duchess of Montalhy, | 


w iich he is gone is{hilf a day's jorrney | rom this.«jto the convent of the Sacred Virgins, to see two of 


“Good,” rejoined the monk, and abruptly departed. 
tle descended into the court, whither the chamber- 
raaid followed him, and said. ‘Father, the lady, my 
mistress, sends me to ask what itisthat displeases you?” 
*Daughter,” answered his reverence, ‘come and see 
some beautifully illuminated pictures, and a portrait of 
oar holy patron!” The maid, accustomed to these 
vaonkish courtesies, followed himinto a nook, where 
he, without a word, drew a poniard from his sleeve, and 
laid her dead athisfeet. Scarcely had he accomplish- 
ed this, when a farmer arrived, bearing the rent due 
to the master ofthe family. ‘‘Brother‘” said the monk 
to him, **my lord is busy in his stable, shall 1 conduct 
you.to him?” The farmer, whistlinga time, follow- 
ed the reverend father to the stable, and their received 
two poinard thrusts in the body. In the mean time 
the lady displeased at not having received an answer 
to hex message, sent the second maid to inquire why 
the other delayed. The assassin perceived her ap- 
p-oach, assumed a joyous air, and killed the unsuspec- 
or These three murders left the course open 
to his infaraous project. Hle accordingly repaired to 
the lady’s chamber, who trembled on seeing his dis 
torted visage and blood besprinkled robe. To her 
question, ‘Father, what is that?” the monster answer- 
ed, “Make ‘no noise, particulafly as there are none to 
hear you. » Behold, and lest you be treated in like 
manouer, perform my bidding.” Saying which, he led 
her to the window, and showed her the bleeding bodies 
ofhisvictims. «By my holy patroness, I pray thee, kill 
me-not, ” exclaimed the lady, clasping her hands in 
supplication. ‘‘Assuredly not,my pretty one,” was 
the reply, ‘I reserve you for a better fate—for, to pos- 
ses you, I have done all that you see, and would have 
done worse, You must now dress in the habit of our 
Order, and proceed to the monastery. 

The unhappy lady obeyed, saying—* Wretch! 
God is my witness that I yield only to the most iniquit- 


whole of this part of the conventa gay and brilliant 
effect, which was increased by the profusion of lights 
and still more by the contrast produced by the simple 


His valet, however, sable habits of the nuns, who crowded the interior of 


the room behind the two sisters, who were thus splcn- 
didly decorated and numerously attended. I wish some 
eminent painter had been present, the scene altogether 
was wonderfully imposing, and presented one of the 
most interesting pietures I ever beheld. 

You may probably imagine that this religious cere- 
mony, in connextion with the idea of something like 
an eternal separation from the world, and all we love 
within it, would have thrown a melancholy sadness 
over the party that were here assembled. Nothing 
could possibly exceed the gayety and joy that prevailed 
all around. The elder sister was in particularly high 
spirits. Her arch eye, and lively countenance, appear- 
ed but ill adapted to a nun, they would -have much 
better become the coquetish Italian beauty laughing 
at a world of lovers at her feet. The younger was in 
good spirits, but she wanted their archness and play- 
fulness which seemed natural to the elder. Having 
taken refreshment, we left the parlour ofthe convent 


and proceeded to the church, where the ceremony of) 


taking the veil was to be performed. 

On this occasion, the churches are ornamented 
great splendor. The wallsand columns are hungy 
rich silks,which are literallyjcovered with gold am 
embroidery, and festooned with wreathes ofsa@ 
flowers. he altars are adorned with sin 
cence. From the ceilings, great numbe 
iers are suspended, and the churches a 
which, combined with the brilliant | 
decorations of the walls and columns, hayey 
entrance, more the effect of enchantment] 
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Prevously to the ceremony commenci 
had attended to witness, a procession of f 
convent, bearing the cross and the image : 
passed slowly along the galery of the church. They 



















their daughters take the veil. When the daughters Were dressed in black, with a veil of white lawn hang- 
of the Sicilian nobility undergo this ceremony, it is|'98 from the back of the head to the ground, and each 
customary for the royal family, and the nobility of rank | "U0 carried in her hand a lighted torch. As 4hey 
to attend by invitation of the parents. The company moved along. they chaunted some melodious. strains, 
so invited, occupy the parlour, or entrance-hall of the that, at intervals, swelled upon the ¢ar,then gradually 
convent. The door which leads from the hall to the Sunk into a soft dying close, tike the retiring sounds of 
interior of the convent, is always open on these occa- [an Eolian harp ; the effect was solemn, anid aw fully im- 
sions. On each side of the entrance sat the young |Pressive. 
ladies who were now soon to renounce the world and| Near the high altar, there is small room, in which 
all its vanities. One ofthemwas extremely beautiful the ceremony takes place, and a narrow grate is the 
—the other was a fine interesting girl, with a sweet only communication between this interior apartment 
expression of countenance. They were dressed in |and the church; behind stand the nuns who take the 
court dresses, agreeably to the custom which prevails | Veil.; consequently, they are but partially and im- 
on these occasions. perfectly seen. The manner in which the two sis- 

The eldest daughter wore a pink satin slip, with a ters conducted themselves on this important an! 
lace dress of the same colour thrown over it, which trying occasion, was not only calm and” serious 
was richly embroidered with silver. Her neck was but even dignified ; though some of their intimate 
nearly covered with diamonds, and her bandeaw was| friends were, at that same time, extremely agitated, and 
profusely ornamented with the richest jewels Her ia tears. 





headdress was tasteful, and elegant, beyond any thing 
I had ever seen, either in my own, or any other coun- 
try. Her hair, which was dark brown, fell in ringlets 
down one side of her head and neck, and the whole of 
her dresses sparkled withdiamonds. A white lace veil, 
embroidered with silver, was fastened on the back of 
her head with a brooch of diamonds; a little below the 
first fastening, the veil was tastefully braided again 
with diamonds, and from thence fell gracefully over 
her shoulders down to herfeet. 

On the front of her herShead, she wore a rich tiara 
of the largest diamonds I had ever seen, which were | 
disposed of in the form of a crown: in short her head. 
was nearly covered with the most precious stones, 


Here the sceneis indeed changed, and the gayety 
which had before prevailed in the convent-parlor, was 
now succeeded by more solemn and sacred feeling. 
When the young novicates have vowed to quit the van- 
ities of the world, and unite themselves to Christ, the 
elder nuns prepare them for the’ehange they have to 
undergo. Their rich ornaments and costly clothing, 
the fit habiliments of a gay and sinful world, are now 
taken from them, and the plain, .simple dress of the 
nun, with 2 roasary of beads, is substituted in their 
place. . Their beautiful singlets.are- next cut ‘off, and 
the head covered with a white lawn veil. ; A dead and 
solemn silence ensues. A funeral pall is thrown over 
them, and the death-bell tolls their departure from this 


save where a few stray ringlets crept from among them, world of care and wo. . I never felt half so solemn and 
over her beautiful forehead. A plume of the bird of awful as at this moment ; the bell “ froze, the genial 
Paradise, tastefully disposed on one side of head, com- |Current of the soul,” and suspended for a moment the 
pleted the coup d’@il of her dress. The other sister function of life. Ifall ended here, an impression, of 


was dressed in the same manner, with the exception | grief and sadness would be left upon the mind ; but , 
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the company adjourn to the convent, the young nuns| cover this waste} and unseemly form, but the soul will 
come to life agaiu, with the difference of dress oaly, to|return to that promised-and better land, where no. 
enjoy a little longer the society of the world, and the|change or circumstance can mar the communion of 
eveuing ends with the same life, spirit, and gayety with) spirit. Oh, Henry, had it been permited—but I will 


‘spirit, t 


“tion. Her persou had no harmony with her min 





which it began. 
THE DEFORMED GIRL, 
Memory—myster.ous memory'—holy and blessed 
as a dream of heaven to the pure in spirit—haunter| 
and accuser of the guilty!—Unescapable presence! 
lingering through every vicissitude, and calling us back 
to the past—back to the dim and sepulchred images of 
departed time—opening anew the deep fountains of| 
early passion—the loves and sympathies of boyhood—) 
the thrilling aspirations of after years! While the pre- 
sent is dark with anguisu, and the future gladdened hy | 
no sun-bow of auticipation, L invoke thy spell of P wer. | 

Unroll before me the chart of vanished hoi r;; let 
me gaze once more on their sunlight and shadow ! 

Lam anoldiman. The friends of my youth are gone | 
fron me. Some have perished on the great deep; 
others on the battle-field, afar off in a land of strangers: 
and many—very many, have been gathered quietly 
to the old church-yard of our native village. They 
have left me a'one—even as the last surviver of a fallen 
forest—the hoary representative of departed genera- 
roi. The chains which once hound me to existence 
have been broken—Ambition, Avarice, Pride, even all | 
th it wakes inte power the intolerable thirst of mind. | 

But there are some milder thoughts—some brighter | 
passages in the dréqm of my being, yet living at the) 
fountain of memory—thoughts pure as angelick com- 
munion; and linked by a thousand tender associations 
to the Paradise of Love. 

“There was one—a creature of exalted intellect—a be- 
s, whose thaughts went upward like the incense of, 
wers upon God’s natural altars—they were so high 

and so unlike to earth. Yet she was not proud of her 
high gift, \ With the bright capacities of an unbodied 
was something more thaa woman's meek- 
ness in her demeanour. It was the condescension of 
a seraph intellect—the forgiveness and the tears of con-| 
scious purity ext@nded to the erring and passionate 
earth. 

She was not a being to love with an earthly 






no resmblance to those beautiful forms which 

glide before the eye of romance in the shadowy World 
of dreams. It was not liké the bright realities of being 
—the wealth of beautywhich is sometimes concentrat- 
the matchless férm of woman. It was Deformity— 

, peculiar Deformity, relieved only by the intel 


» Weetie glory of a dark and soul like eye. 


Yet, stvawge as it may scem, I loved her, deeply pas- 
sionately “8 thé young heart can love, when it pouis 
itself out like an obfation to its idol. There were gen- 
tle and lovely ones around me—creattres of smiles and 
blushes; soft tones and melting glances. But their 
beauty made no lasting impression ou my heart. Mine 
was an intellectual love—a yearning after something 
invisible and holy-something above the ordinary stand- 
a‘d 6f human desire, set apart and sat.ciified, as it were, 
by the mysteries of mind. 

Mine was not a love to be reveated in the thronged 
circle of gaiety and fashion—it was avowed uuderneath 
tre bending heaven; when the perfect stars were alone 
g?zing upon us. It was rejected; but not in scorn, in 
pride, nor in anger, by that high-thoughted gitl. She 
would ask my friendship—my sympathy; but she be- 
sought me—ay, with tears besought me, to speak no 
more of Love. [ obeyed her. I fled from her pre- 
sence. I mingled once more in the busy tide of being, 
and ambition entered into my soul. Wealth came, 
upon me unexpectedly; and the voice of praise b:came 
a familiar sound. I re u-ned, at last, with the impress 
of manhood on my brow, and sought again the being 
of my dreams. 

She was dying. Consumption—pale, ghasily con- 
sump ‘ion had been taking away her hold on existence. | 

The deformed and unfitting tenement was yielding 
to the impulses of the sou’, Clasping her wasted hand, 
J bent over her in speechless agony. She raised her, 
eyes to mine, and ia those beautiful emblems of her 
soul, | read the hoarded affection of years—the long) 


not murmur. You were created with more than man- 
hood’s beauty; and [—deformed—wretched as [ am, 
have dared to love you!” . 

I knelt down and kissed the pale brow of the sufferer. 
A smile of more than earthly tenderness stole over her 
features, like an omen of the spicit’s happiness. She 
was dead. And they buried her on the spot which she 
had herself selected—a delighful place of slumber, 
curtained by green young willows. | have stood there 
a thousand times in the quiet moonlight, and fancied 
that L heard, in every breeze that whispered among 
the branches, the voice of the beloved slumberer. __ 

Devoted girl! thy beautiful spirit hath never aban- 
dened me in my weary pilgrimage. Gently and sooth- 
ingly theu comest to watch over my sleeping pillaw— 
to cheer me amidst the trials of humanity—to mingle 
thy heavenly sympathies whith my joys and serrows, 
and to make thy mild reprovings known and felt in the 
tempest of passion and the bitterness of crime. Even 
flow, in the awful calm which preecdes the last change 
in my being; in the cold shadow which now stretches 
from the grave to the presence of the living, I feel that 
thou art near me— ' 


“Thyself a pure and sainted one, 
Watchisg the loved and frail of Earth.” 





Naporeon’s Ctemency.—The Princess of Hatg- 
field, on learning that her husband liad been arrested, 
hastened to Duroc, withwhom she had become ac- 
quainted during his former visits to Berlin, to com- 
plain of the treatment the Prince had experienced.— 
The Grand Marshal knew nothing of the business, but 
on sending for Savary learned that Hatzfield’s life was 
indanger. Durocresolved to procure the Princess 
an audience of the Emperor, as the only means of sav- 
ing her husband. Napoleon at his return, met the 
Marshal on the grand staircase; and, surprised to find 
him within at that hour, inquired ifany thing new oc- 
ted. “Yes Sire,” replied Duroc; and followed 
im into his cabinet, soliciting permission to introduce 
asupplient. Napo'eon was seldom ina:cessible by h's 
own wish or consent. The Princess was introduced ; 
and being ignorant of the cayse.ef-her husband's ar- 
rest, she threw herself at the Conqieror’s feet and de- 
manded justice upon those whom she supposed to have 
wronged him by calamnious reports. The Emperor, 
when she had finished, handed to her the traitorous 
letter, which had been written by the Prince, saying, 

“You know the writing of your husband ; judge 
yourself, if it be calumny.” She glanced over the 
contents hastily, and, bursting into a flood of tears, re- 
plied, with the ingenuousness of perfect innocence 
and simplicity, “It is but too surely his writing!” 
Her accent went to Napoleon's soul; her situation 
she was tar advanced towards matermty—grieved him 
exceedingly ; yet he was unwilling to interfere with 
the course of justice in behalf of one who had so little 
right to expect mercy. After a few moments’ strug- 
gle between his feelings and his judgment, he turned 
to the Princess, who still retained possession of her 
husband’s letter, and said, ‘Well, Madam, that paper 
is the sole evidence of the Prince’s guilt : throw it into 
the fire, and I shall have no means of condemning him.” 
The Princess retired quite happy; and those who best 
knew the Emperor, affirm that he was equally so. An 
interesting letter wriitten by. Napoleon to Josephine 
about this time, has been preserved, in reply to one of 
which the Empress reproved him for the language in 
one of his bulletins, concerning the character of the 
young and beautiful Queen of Prussia. ‘*You seem 
gieved that I should think ill of women,” said the Em- 
peror ; ‘it is true that I have no sympathy for imtrigu- 
ing females. Ihave been aecustomed to those who 
are amiable, gentle, and conciliating, and such I Jove. 
If they have spoiled me, it is not my fau!t but thine.— 
Thou wilt be pleased, nevertheless, to learn that I 
have been kind to one who exhibited goodness and feel- 
ing—Madame Hatzfield, whose husband is restored to 
liberty and tranquillity. Two hours later, and he 







smothbred emotion of a suffering heart. ‘“Henry,”she, would have been lost. Thon seest, then, that I esteem 
said, and I bent lower to ca‘c’: the faltering tones of her women who are gentle, ingenvous and amiable ; but it 
sweet voice—“I have loved you long and fervently.— is because they alone resemble thee.—[ Life of Napo- 
I feelthat Iam dying. I rejoice atit. Earth will |leon. 


* 


THE KNIGHT OF SHEPPEY. 


__A famous freeboater in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
infested the {sland of Sl.eppey, and made frequent pre- 
datory incursions jnto the interior of Kent. This 
daring marauder was represented, by the village Cice- 
rone, to have been a nobleman under sentence of out- 
lawry, who intrenched himself in a strong hold which 
he possessed in the island, where he deposited all the 
contributions whieh his successful levies on the purses 
of travellers had obtained. By adopting the often- 
practised ruse of shoeing his horse’s feet the contrary 
way, he frequently escaped detection ; and even when 
hotly pursued, the fleetness and sagacity of the noble 
animal he rode, preserved him from his enemies, anc 
carried him toa place of security. Thus thefame of 
the herse nearly rivalled that of his rider, whose ex- 
ploits at length became so bold and frequent that the 
whole country rose up against him; and finding himse't 
too closely beset in hisisland to hope for ewtfication, 
he was compelled_te surrender at discretion, and to 
implore the mercy of Queen Elizabeth, then upon one 
of her progresses on board the Admiral’s ship at the 
Nore. The queen, it issaid, noi disinclined to show 
favor to a man whose personal valor, determined per- 
severance, and fertility of resource werelinteresting, on 
acceunt ef the air of romance which characterised his 
adventures, offered to grant his life upon terms in 
keeping with the wild tenor of his lawless career. The 
conditions were, that he should swim on horseback 
three times round the flag ship ; and should he escape 
the perils incidentalto such a trial, his sentence et 
outlawry should be reversed, and a general pardon ex- 
tended to allhis offences. The Knight of Sheppey 
agreed to t ns ; armed at all points, he bestrode 
his favorite ion, whose spirit he invigorated by 
copious dra f brandy ;—plunging at once into 
the foaming »the steed and his master swam _ gal- 
hedestined ship. The second extracrdi- 
was performed with equal skill and 
third, little more than the heads ot 
faba its rider could be. perceived, buffeting 
with the ng waves, which seemed at every instant 
to threaten their instant annihilation: straining each 
nerve and sinew to the utmost, the gallant animal ceas- 
‘ed not to struggle with the interminable billows until 
the painful task was completed, and his wearied limbs 
rested on the shore. The place of landing was wild 
and desolate; alofty cliff overhung the narrow beach, 
and concealed every human habitation from view. No 
friend or relation hastened to meet the successful ad- 
venturer with congatulations on his safety, and no sound 
could be heard, save the harsh croak of the raven from 
his eyry, answering the dull murmur, of the sweeping 
waves below: but atthe moment that the exhausted 
charger gained a firm footing on his parent earth, a 
withered and decrepit hag, whose tangled elf-Jocks and 
tattered weed, streaming in the wind, i] concealed the 
hideous deformity of her squalid form, started from a 
recumbent attitude, and, raising the shriveiled finger 
with which she had traced unhallowed spells upon the 
sand, shrieked out an ill-omened propheey. * Be- 
ware of that horse !” cried the Beldam, with a triumph- 
ant langh of malice ; although he has now saved your 
life, he shall be the cause of your death. ‘ Thou 
liest, fiend of mischief!” cried the brutal and super- 
stit'ous knight ; “thas I falsify thy dark prediction,— 
and, drawing his sword, plunged it into the body of the 
faithful animal, who fell dead upon the beach. Several 
years of uninterrupted prosperity passed away, but at 
length being accidentally led to the scene of his most 
extraordinary adventure, he pointed outto a friend the 
skeleton of the slaug’tered horse, which, bleached by 
successive winters, still lay extended og the sand: re- 
peating the prophecy of the witeh, he langhed derisive- 
ly, and spurning the head with his foot, seperated it 
from the body by a’ stroke. He did not perceive, 
that in the acta small sharp bone had. penetrated 
his buskin : the wotind was inconsiderable, and disre- 
garded : but becoming moresetiots, it ended in 4 mor- 
tification, which speedily carried himto his grave.— 


London Review. 


Dignity of Office—In the Senate of Maine, on the 
11th inst., a petition was presented from Jobo Fran- 
eis, Lieut. Governor of the Passamaquoddy tribe of 
Indians, asking an allowance of money, to enable him 
to support the dignity of his office. 
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PELAYO AND THE MERCHANT'S DAUGH- 
TE 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH BOOK. 


[vis the common lamentation of Spanish historio- 
craphers, that, for an obseare and melancholy space 
of time immediately Succeeding the conquest of their 
country by the Moslems, its history is a mere wilder- 
ness of dubious facts, groundless fables, and rash exag- 
gerations. Learned men, in cells and cloisters, have 
worn out their lives in vainly endeavoring to connect 
incongruous events, and to account for startling im- 
probabilities, recorded ofthis period. The worthy 
Jesuit, Padre Abarea, declares that, for more than forty 
years, during which he Nad been employed in theolo- 
gical controversies, he had vever found any so obscure 
and inexplicable as which rise out of this 
portion of Spanish histor: , and that the only fruit of an 
indefatigable, prolix, and even prodigous Study of 
the subject, was a melancholy and mortifying state 


those 


ol 


indecision. 

Daring this apoervphal period, flourished P 
the deliverer of Spain, whose name, like that of Wil- 
liam Wallace, will ever be linked with the glory of his 
country, but linked, in like manner, by a bond in which 
fact and fiction are inextricably interwoven. 


LAYO, 


The quaint old chronicle of the Moor Rasis, which, 


though wild and faneifulio the extreme, is frequently 
drawn upon for early facts by Spanish historians, pro- 
fesses, to give the birth, parentage, and whole course 
of fortune of Pelayo, without the least doubt or hes- 
itation. Itmakes him ason of the D of Canta- 
bria, and descended, both by fathera ther’s side, 
fromthe Gothic kingsof Spain. I s#@fPpass over the 
romantic story of his childhood, and shall content my- 
self with a scene of his youth, which was spent in a 
castle among the Pyrenees, under the eye off wid 
owed and noble-minded mother, who caused him to 
be instructed in every thing befitting a cavalier of gen- 
tle birth. While the sons of the nobility were revell- 
ing amid the pleasures of a licentious court, and sunk 






the perdition of unhappy Spain, the youthful Pelayo, 
in his ragged mountain school, was steeled to all kinds 


of hardy exercises. A great part of his time was spent 
in hunting the bears, the wild boars, and the wolves, | 


with which the Pyrenees abounded ; and so purely and 
chastely was he brought up, by his good lady mother, 
that, if the ancient chronicle from which I draw 
ay facts may be relied on, he had attained his 
oae-and-twentieth year, without having once sighed for 
woman ! 

Nor were his hardy contests confined to 
beasts of the forest. Occasionally he had to contend 
with adversaries of a more formidable character.— 
The skirts and defiles of these border mountains were 
often infested by marauders from the Gallic plains of 
Gaseony. The Gascons, says an old chronicler, were 
a people who used smooth words when expedient, but 
force when they had power, and were ready to lay their 
handson every thing they met. Though poor, they 
were proud ; for there was not one who did not plume 
himself on being a hidalgo, or the son of somebody. 

At the head ofa band ofthese needy hidalgos of 
Gascony, was one Arnaud, abroken-down cavalier.— 
He andfour of his followers were well armed and 
mounted ; the rest were aset of scamper-grounds on 
foot, furnished withdarts and javelins. They were 
the terror of the border ; here to-day and gone to-mor- 
row ; sometimes in one pass, sometimes in another.— 
They would make sudden inroads into Spain, scour the 
roads, plunder the country, and were overthe moun- 

" tains and far away, before a force could be collected to 
* pursue them. 


the wild 


Now it happened one day, that a wealthy burgher of | P 


Bordeaux, who was amerchant, trading with Biscay, 
vset out On a journey for that province. As he intended 
to sojours there for aseason, he took with him his 
wife, who was a goodly dame, and his daughter, a gen- 
tle damsel, of marriageable age, and exceeding fair to 
look upon. He was attended bya trusty clerk from 
his comptoir, and a man servant ; while another ser- 
vant led a hackney, laden with bags of money, with 
which he intended to purchase merchandise. 
When the Gascons heard of this wealthy merchant 


!took lance in hand, and n ing hiss 
od ht ook lance in hand, and mounting his steed, compelle 
in that vicious and effeminate indulgence whichled to}, _ , ~ . I 


|ed to meet him. 
jed himself in a narrow pass between two rocks, where 


| game runs into our toils ?’ 


| So saying, he put spurs to his horse, and ran 


! 
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|and his convoy passing 
\thanked their stars, for they considered all 


benefit of hidalgos if.e themselves, of valor and gentle 


blood, who lived by the sword. Placing themselves 
in ambush, in a lonely defile, by which the travellers | 


had to pass, they silently awaited their coming. Ina 
\lutle while they beheld them approaching. The 


merchant was a fair, portly man, in a buff surcoat and! 
‘velvet cay. 


steed, while his wife and daughter paced gently on pal- 
freys by his side. 

‘The travellers had advanced some distance in the 
defile, when the Bandoleros rushed forth and assailed 
jthem. The merchant, though but littl used to the 
lexercise of arms, and unwieldy in his form, yet made 
\valiant defence, having his wife and daughter and 
money-bags at hazard. He was woundedin two _pla- 
ces, and overpowered ; one of his servants was slain the 
other took to flight. 

The freebooters then began to ransack forspoil, but 
were disappointed at not finding the wealth they had 
expected. Putting their swords to the breast of the 
trembling merchant, they demanded where he had con- 
cealed his treasure, and learned from him of the hack- 
‘ney that was following, !aden with money. Overjoyed 
at this intelligence, they bound their captives to trees, 
and awaited the arrival of the golden spoil. 

On this same day, Pelayo was out with his huntsmen 
among the mountains, and had taken his stand on a rock 
|at a narrow pass, to await the sallying forth of a wild 
Moar. Close by him was a page, conducting a_ horse, 

and at the saddle-bow hung his armor, for he always! 
prepared for fight among these border mountains.— 
| While thus posted, the servantofthe merchant came 
iflying from the borders. On beholding Pelayo, he fell| 
on his knees, and implored his life, tor he supposed 
‘him to beoneoftheband. It was some time before he! 
could be relieved from his terror and made to tell his) 
story. When Pelayo heard of the rubbers, he con-| 
cluded they were the crew of Gaseon hidalgos, upon 
the scamper. Taking hisarmor from the page, he 
|puron his helmet, slung his buckler round his neck 


‘the trembling servant to guide him to the scene of ac-! 
tion. Atthe same time he ordered the page to seek| 
jhuntsman, and summon them tu his assistance. 
| When the robbers saw Pelayo advancing through! 
the forest, with a single attendant on toot, and beheld 
his rich armor sparkling in the sun, they thought a} 
new prize had fallen into their hands, and Arnaud and 
two of his companions, mounting their horses, advanc- | 
As they approached, Pelayo station-| 





he could only beassailed in front, and bracing his 
jbuckler, and lowering his lance, awaited their com-}| 
ing. | 
*Who and what are ye,’ cried he, ‘and what seek ye! 
in this land ?’ 
*We are huutsmen,’ repiied Arnaud, ‘and lo! eur 
‘By my faith,’ replied Pelayo, ‘thou wilt find the) 
game more readily roused than taken: have at thee 
for a villain !’ 
full 
‘speed upon him. ‘The Gascon, not expecting so sud-| 
den an attack from a single horsemen, was taken by) 
surprise. He hastily couched his lance, but it merely 
glanced on the shield of Pelayo, whosent his own thro’ 
ithe middle of his breast, and threw him out of his 
isaddle tothe earth. One oftheother robbers made! 
| at Pelayo, and wounded him slightly in the side, but! 
lreceived a blow from the sword of the latter which cleft’ 
| his seull-cap, and sank into his brain. His companion, 
'seeing him fall, put spurs to his steed, and. galloped 
\off through the forest. 
Beholding several other robbers on foot coming up, 
elayo returned to his station between the rocks, where 
he was assailed by them all atonee. He received two 
|of their darts on his buckler, a javelin razed his cuir- 
,ass, and glancing down, wounded his horse. Pelayo, 
then rushed forth, and struck one of the robbers 
dead: the others, beholding several huntsmen advane- 
ing, took to flight, but were:pursaed, and. several of 
tiem taken, 


The good merchant of Bordeaux and his family be- 
held this scene with trembling’ and amazement, for 





Lis looks bespoke the good cheer of his | 
native city, and he was mounted ona stately, well-fed) 








oe & 





———— 


through the mountains, they |never had they looked uponsuch feats of arms, "They 


peaceful | considered Don Pelayo as a leader of s ival bi; 
men of traffic as lawful spoil, sent by providence for the lof rabbere , otis of some rival ban‘! 


and when the bonds were loosed by whicli 
they were tied to the trees, they fell at his feet and im- 
plored mercy. The females were soonest undeceiver’, 
especially the daughter ; for the damsel was struck wit! 
the noble countenance and ge itle demeanor of Pelayo, 
and said to herself; ‘Surely nothing evil can dwell in 
so goodly aud gracious a form. 

Pelayo vow sounded his horn, which echoed 
rock to rock, and was auswered by shouts and 
from various parts of the mountains. 
heart misgaye him at these 


from 
horns 
The merchant's 
signals, and especially wheu 
he beheld more than forty men gathering from glen 
and thicket. They were clad in hunter's dresses, an] 
armed with boar-spears, darts, and hunting-swords, 
ind many of them led hounds in long leashes.  A!I 
this was a new and wild scene to the astonished me: 

chant; nor were his fears abated, when he saw his sc: 

vant approaching with the hackney, laden with money 


bags ; ‘tur ol a certainty,’ said he to himself, ‘this aiil 
be too tempting a spoil fur these wild hunters of the 


pMountains.* 


Pelayo, however, took no moré hotice cf the go}! 
than if it had been so much dross; at which the honest 
burgher marvelled exceedingly. Ile erdered that the 
wounds of the merchuat should be dressed, and his own 
examined. On taking off his cuirass, his wound was 
found to be but slight ; but his meu were so exasperat- 
ed at seeing his bleod, that they would have put the 
captive robbers to instant death, had he not forbidden 
them to do them any harm. 

The huntsmen now made a great fire at the foot of 
a tree, and bringing a boar which they had killed, cat 
off portions and roasted them, or broiled them on the 
coals. ‘hen drawing forth loaves of bread from their 
wallets, they devoured their food half raw, with the 
hungry relish of huntsmen and mountaineers. The 


merchant, his wife, and daughter, looked at allthis, and 
wondered, fur they hai nevere beheld so-s#¥age a re- 
past. 










elayo then inquired of them if they did not desiré to 

they were too much in awe efhim to decline, 
they felt a loathing at the thought of partaking 
unter’s fare; but he ordered a linén cloth to be 
8 d under the shade ofa great oak, on the grassy 
margin of a clear running stream} and to their aston« 
ishment, they were served, not with the flesh of the 
boar, but with daiaty cheer, such as the merchant had 
scarcely hoped to fiud cut of the wails of his native ¢ ty 
of Bordeaux. é 

The good burgher was off community renowred for 
gastronomic prowess ; his fears having subsided, hisep- 
petite was now awakened, and he addressed himself 
manfully to the viands that were set before him. His 
daughter, however, could not eat: her eyes wheie ever 
and anon stealing to gaze on Pelayo, whom she regar- 
ded with gratitude for his proteetion, and admiration 
for his valor; and now that he had laid aside his helmet, 
and she beheld his lofiy counteaance, glowing with 
manly beauty, she thought him something more than 
mortal. ‘The heart of the gentle donzella, says the 
ancient chronicler, was kind and yielding; and had 
Pelayo thought fit to ask the greatest boon tht love 
and beauty could bestow—doubtless meaning Ler fair 
hand—she could not have had the cruelty to say him 
nay. Pelayo, however, had no such thoughts: the 
love of woman had never yet entered his heart; and 
though he regarded the damsel as the fairest maiden 
he had ever beheld, her beauty caused no perturba- 
tion tn his breast. 

When the repast was over, Pelayo offered to cog 
duct the merchant and his family through the defiles 
,of the mountains, lest they should be molested by any 
,of the scattered band of robbers. The bodies of the 
|slain marauders were buried, and the corpse of the 
|servant was laid upon one of the horses captured in 
the battle. Having formed their cavalcade; they pur- 
sued their way slowly up ove of the steeps «nd winding 
passes of the Pyrenees. 

"Powards sunset, they arrived at the dwelling of a ho- 
ly bermit.. It was hewn out of a living rock: there 


was a cross over the door, and before it was a great 
i oak, with a sweet spring of water atits foot. 

he body of the fathful servant who had fallen in the 
defence of his lord, was buried close by the wall of this 
sacred retreat, and the hermit promised to perform: 
Then Pelayo ob-- 


masses for the repose of his soul, 
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tained from the holy father consent that the merchant's 
wife and daughter should pass the night within his cell 
and thé hermit made beds of moss for them, and gave 
them his benediction ; but the damsel {ound little rest. 
eu much were her thoughts occupied by the youthful 
champion who had rescued her from death or dishon- 





0 

Pelayo, however, was visited by no such wandering 
ofthe mind, but, wrapping himself in his mantle, slept 
soundly by the fountain under the tree. At miduight, 
when every thing was buried in deep repose, he was 
awakened from his sleep, and beheld the hermit before 
liim, with the beams of the moon shining upen his sil- 
ver hair and beard. 

‘This is ro time,’ said the latter, ‘to be sleeping; 
wise and listen to my words, and hear of the great work 
for which thou art chosen!’ Then Pelayo arose and 
seated himself on a rock, and the hermit continued 
his discourse. 


‘Behold, ’said he,’ the ruin of Spain is at hand! 11] 


will be delivered into the hands of stiaagers, and will 
necome a prey to the spoiler. Its children will be slain 
or carried into captivity; or such aS may escape these 
evils, will harbor with the beast of tbe forest, cr (he 
eagles of the mountains. . The thora and bramble will 
spring-up where now are seen the corn-field, the vine, 
and the olive, and hungry wolves will roam io place o 
peaceful flocks and heards. But thou, my son! tarry 
not thou to see these things, for thou canst not pre vent 
thein. Dept ona pilgrimage to these; u'chre of our 
blessed Lord in Palestine; purify thyself by prayer; 
enro! thyself in the order of chivalry, aud prepare for 
the work of the iedemp‘ion of thy country; forto thee 


it will be given to raise it from tl e depth of :ts affliction.’ | 


Pelayo would have inquired farther into the evils 
thus foretold, but the herinit rebuked his curiosity. 

*Seek not to know more,’ said he, ‘than heaven is 
ple sedto re eal. Clouds and darkoess cover i s designs 
und prophecy isnevcr pormitte | to lif. up, but in part, 
the veil that rests upon tle future.’ 

‘Lh2 hermit ceased to speak, aud Pelayo lai] himself 
dewva again to take rep se, but sleep was-a stranger to 
his eyes, 

When the first rays of the rising sun shone upon 
‘he tops of the mounta‘ns, the travellers assembled 
rouad the fountain beneath the tree, and made their 
inorning's re past. Then, having received the benedic- 
ion of the hermit, they departed in the freshness of 
tue day, and desceaded a’ong the hollow defiles leading 
into the interior of Spain. The good merchant was 
refreshed by sleep, and by Ins morning’s meal; and 
whe he belield his wife and daughter thus secure by 
his side, and the hackney lade. with his treasure close 
behind him, his heart was light in hs bosom, and he 
carolled a chansom as wen’, and the woodlands echoed 
to his song. But Pelayo rode in silence, for he revol- 
ved in his mind the po:t2ntcuss o ds of the hern i; and 
the daughter of the merchaut ever and and anon stole 
looks at him full of tenderness and admiration, and 
deep sighs betrayed the agitation of her bosom. 

At length they came to the foot of the mountains, 
where the forests andthe rocks terminated, and an open 
aud secure country lay before the travellers. Here 
they halted, for their roads were widely different.— 
When they came to part the merchant and his wife 
were loud in thanks and benedictions, and the burgher 
would fain have given Pelayo the largest of his sacks 
of gold; but the young man put it aside with a smile. 
Silver and gold,’said he, ‘need I not, but if 1 lave de- 
served, aught at thy hands, give me thy prayers, for 
the prayers of a good man are above ail price.’ 

In che mean time, the daughter had spok@n never a 
word. “At leagth she raised her eyes, which were fill 
ed with tears and looked timidly at Pelayo, and her 
bosom —s and after a violent struggle between 
strong affection and virgin modesty, her heart relieved 
itself by words. 

‘Senor,’ said she, ‘I know that I am unworihy of 
the notice of so noble a cavalier; but suffer me to place 
this ring upon a finger of that hand which has so brave- 
ly rescued us from death; and when you regard it you 
may consider it as a memorial of your own valor, and 
not of one who is too humble to be remembered by 
you. 

With these words, she drew a ring from her finger, 
and put it upon the finger of Pelayo; and having done 
this she blushed and trembled at her own baldness 
and stood as one abashed, with her eyes cast down up- 


en the, earth. 


Pelayo was moved at the words of the simple mai- 
den, and at the touch of her fair hand, and at her beau- 
ty, a3 she stood thus trembling and in tears before hing 
but as yet he knew nothing of woman, and his heart 
was free from the snares of love. *Amiga;’(friend,)said 
he, ‘I accept thy present, and will wear it in remem- 
brance of thy goodness ;’ so saying, he kissed her on 
the cheek. : 

The damsel was cheered by these words, and hoped 
that she had awakened some tenderness in his bosom; 
but it was po such thing says the grave old chroniclér, 
for his heart was devoted to higher and more sacred 
matters: yet certain itis, he always guarded well that 
ring. 

When they parted; Pelayo temined with his hunts- 
men on a cliff, watching that no evil befel them unti! 
they were far beyoud the skirts of the mountain; and 
the damsel often turned to look at him, until she could 
uo longer discern him for the distance, and the tears 
that dimmed her eyes. 

And, for that he had accepted her ring, says the an-| 
cient chronicler, she considered herself wedded to him} 
in her heart, an] would never marry; nor could she | 
be brought to look with eyes of affection upon any 
other man ; but, for the true love which she bors Pe- 
luo,’ she live l and died a maid. And she composed | 
a book which treated of love and chivalary, and the 
temptations of this mortal life; and one part discoursed 
ot celestial matters, and it was called ‘The Coutem- 
plations of Love :’ because, at the time she wrote it, 
she theught of Pelayo, and of his having accepted her 
jewel, and called her by the gentle appellation of 
‘Amiga.’ And often thinking of him in tender sa lness 
nud of her never having beheld him more, she would 
take the book, and would read it as ifin his stead; and 


of every article of wearing apparel or any other proper 
ty in the hall.” —Frazer's Magazine. 





PREMATURE INTERMENT. 





Dr Chrichton, physician tothe Grand Duke Nich- 
olas, brother ofthe Emperor of Russia, relates that a 
young girl, in the service of the Princess of. » who 
had for some time kept her bed with a nervous affec- 
tion, atlength toall appearance ‘was deprived of life. 
Her face had all the character of death, her body was 
perfectly cold and every other symptom of death was 
manifested. She was removed into another room and 
placed in a coffin. On the day fixedfor her funeral, 
hymns, according to the custom of the country, were 
sung before the door, but at the very momeat when 
they were going to nail down the coffin, a prespiration 
was seen upon her skin, and ina few minutes it was 
succeeded by a convulsive motion ‘n the hands and 
feet. In afew moments she opened her eyes, and 
uttered a piercing scream. The faculty were instantly 
called in, and in the space ofa few days her health was 
re-established. The account which she gave of her 
situation ts extremely curious. She said that she was 
sensible to every thing that was passing round her ; and 
distinctly heard her friends bewailing her death; she 
felt them envelope her inthe shroud, and place her 
in the coffin. ‘The sensation gave her extreme agony 
and she atempted to speak, but her soul was unable to 
act upon herbody. She describes her sensations as 
very contradictory, as if she was and was not in hor body 
at one and the same instant. She attempted in vain to 
move her arms, to open hereyes, or to speak. The 
agony of hermind was at its height when she heirl 








while she repeated the words of love which it contained 
she would endeavor to fancy them uttered by Pelayo, 
and that he stood before her. 





THE GATHERER. 
RUSSIAN BAPTISM. 

It is always performed by immersion. In the rich 
houses, two tables are laid out in the drawing-room by 
the priests; ove is Covered with WOly Images, ou the 
ether is placed an enormous silver basin, filled with 
water surrounded by small wax tapers. The chief 
priest begins by consecrating the font, and plunginz a 
silver cross repeatedly in the water; he then takes the 
child, and after reciting certain prayers, undreesses it 


completely. The process of immersion takes place 
twice, and so rigorously that the head must dis 


appear under the water; the infant is then restored to 
its nurse, and the sacrament is finally administered. 
In former times, when a child had the misfortune to | 
be born in winter it was plunged without pity wader | 
the ice, or into water of the same temperature. Inthe 
present day, that rigour has been relaxed by permis: | 
sion of the church, and warm water substituted for the} 
other; but the common people still adhere scruplously | 
to the ancient practice im all seasons. On these oc-| 
casions numbers of children are baptised at the saime 
time on the ice, and the cold often proves fatal to them | 
It sometimes happens, also, that a child slips through | 
the hands of the priest, and 1s lost, in which case he 
only exclaims, ** God has been pleased to take this 
infant to himself ; hand me another ;” and the poor 
people submit to their loss without a murmur, as} 
the dispensation of heaven. — Raik’s City of the} 
Czar. 


DANGEROUS DISBELIEF, 

— | 
Rowland Hill would have tried the eritical sagacity | 
of the most erudite D. D.. His eccentricities are of| 
great notoriety. 
ter, he combined notions prodigiously odd. One of} 
those restless iafesters of every place of workship com- 
monly called Antinomians, one day called on Rowland 
Hill to bring him to account for his too severe and 
legal gospel. Do you sir,” asked Rowland, * hold 
the ten commandments to be a rule of life to Christians?’ 
“Certainly not,” replied the visitor. The minister 
rang the bell, and on the servant making his appearance 
he quietly added, “ John, show that man the door, and 


jwe havé not a seat tO give you.” 


the funeral hymn, and found that they were about to 
nail down the lid ofthe coffin. The horror of being 
buried alive gavé a new impulsé to her mind, which re- 
sumed its power over its corporeal organ zation, and 
produced the effects which excited the notice of tho:e 
who were about to convey her to a premature grave.--- 
European Magazine. 

THE LADY OF FASHION AT CHURCH. 

We find in the last Edinburg Review a queer story 
recorded of a fashionable lady. Being at a watering- 
place once with her daughter, it euddenly occurred to 
her that, for the sake of example, she might as well go 
to church, Accordingly, one Sunday, her lady-ship, 
attended by the young ladies, entered the chapel most 
in request, and having boldly marched up ‘the aisle, 
asked the pew-woman to give the best seats for hear- 
ing the preacher—“private pew, if you please, with a 
curtain, let it be the warmest you have, with a stove in 
it; put the footman close by, that he may be in the way 
to open the door. I prefer, if you please, that pew lin- 
ed with red cloth; it looks comfortable.” “Madam,” 
said the startled pew woman, “I am very sorry—but 
The lady paused— 
to her daughters, and said, (as shewalked, out,) with 
complacency, Well, my dear at all events; we have 
done the civil thing,” 





DEATH OF COLUMBUS. 

With all the fervour of his imagination, its fondest 
dreams fell short of the reality. Le died in ignorance 
of the grand discovery. Until his last breath, he en- 
tertained the idea that he had merely opened a_ new 
way to the old resorts of opulent commerce, and had 
discovered some of the wild regions of the east. He 
supposed Hispaniola to be the ancient Ophir which 
had been visited by the ships of Solomon, and that 
Cuba and Terra Firma were bat remote parts of Asia. 
What vision of glory would have broke upon his mind 
could he have known that he had indeed discovered a 
new continent, equal to the whole of the old world in 


With many strong points of charac-| magnitude, and separated by two vast oceans from all 


the earth hitherto known by civilized man! And how 
would his magnanimous spirit have been consoled, 2- 
midst the affliction of age and the cares of penury, the 
neglect of a fickle public, and thevinjustice of an un- 
grateful king, could he have anticipated the splendid 
empires which were spread over the beautiful world he 
had discovered; and’ the nations, and tongues, and 
languages, which were to fill its lands with his renown 
and to revere and bless his name to the latest posteri- 








[keep your eye upon him until he is beyond the reach; 


ty !—ZIrving. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, FEB. 22, 1840. 


Youne Men’s Association.—We observe in the 
Journal, a very gratifying report from the Presideut 


of this flourishing institution. From the report,| 


which is somewhat in detail, we learn, that the increase 
of regular members, during the year, has been eighty- 
seven. The actval members of the Society at the 
present term, are 1006. The rece ipts of the present 
vear are $4,525 94, which includes $1,436 42, the 
balance at the commencement of the year. The ex- 
cess of this year, over the last, is 3570 65. The a- 
mount of disbursements for the year, is $2,775 22.— 
The’ repo t of the ¢onmittee onthe Libarry sho~s 
that there are now belonging to the Association, 2244 
volumes, and that there have been added the present 
year, 243 volumes. Nearly 9000 volumes have been 
drawn from the shelves the past year. In the news 
room there are 85 newspapers, of which 29 are pub- 
lished daily, six thrice a week, seven semi-weekly, and 
i3weekly. Besides these, there are 29 periodicals, 
embracing the choicest literature, of this and the 
old country. Our city may well be proud of this In- 


stitution. 





“Tremprerance.—This cause, which a few years. ago, 
was the a!l-engrossing theme of true philanthropy, but 
which was unfortunately injured by ultraism, appears 
to beagain, gradually working its way into the public 
favor. The accounts from Ireland represent the prin- 
ciples of total abstinence as spreading with a_ rapidity, 
which its warmest friends never could have anticipated. 
A letter from.Mr. Allen, of Dublin, to Mr. E. C. 
Delevan, says that 9009 persons came forward in that 
city, and gavethe pledge, and that Cork, Yonsul, 
Limerick, Clonmel], and Dungarron, seem to vie with 
each other inthe extent and vigor of their movements. 
Limerick alone has 10,000 and Belfast 5000 members. 
The leading papers of Ireland have lent a powerful 
aid in effecting this revolution inthe public mind. In 


our own country, and in our own city, there is evident-| 


ly a feeling to favor the cause. Every man in the 
land, no matter what his habits may be, from atemper- 


ate drinker through the various gradations to the con-| 
firmed drunkard, but feels that alcoholic drinks is a} 


curse, and more to be ‘honored in the breach than in 
the observance,” and we believe, sodeep is the moral 
tone of public sentiment as to the positive and unde- 
nying evils of rum drinking, thatthe door is already 
open to reform, in this city, if the subject should be 
prudently and judiciously managed, and divested of 
extraneous considerations. 


Reetstry Law.—Mr. Tallmadge from the com 


a proposition for aregistry of voters in the city of} 


New York, to which place the operation of the 
proposed lawis confined. The principle features of 
the plan are, 

Ist. The division of the cityinto election district-, 
comprising as nearly as practicable, 500 voters in each. 


2d. The election by the people ol three Commis- 
sioners of Registry and three Inspectors of Election for 


exch district. 


| 
3d. The elections, charter and general, to be con- 


fined to one day each, and the votes to be canvassed 
previous to adjournment. 
The Registers and Inspectors are to be chosen at 


the next charter election, and to enter upon the dis-| 


| State Prison labor —The Mechanics of this city, 
| held a large meeting on Monday evening last to take 
|inte consideration the propriety of memorializing the 
‘legislature, on the subject of the meehanical work 
done at our State Prisons. The present systemoper- 
ates very hard on several mechanical branches of 
business, and calls for relief. The revenue which the 
State derives from the labor of the convicts, is of no 
/conseqenee compared with the injury the honest me- 
chanic is compelled to sustainin a disgraceful com- 
petition. Independent of this consideration, no parent 
would be willing to apprentice hi¢ son to the same work 
|bench with a convict! We again repeat it, a few 
‘thousand dollars taxes in this State more or less, 
cannot be put in estimate with the evil. 


| — whens 





Aritemet to Ros tur Union Bank or Burra.o. 
)--Weleam from the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser 
{that an attempt was made to rob this institution, on 
Thursday night last. The robbers effected an entrance 
but in consequence of the breaking of their key, did not 
| succeed in opening the door ofthe ironvault. A piece 
of the brok*n key was found in the hole on the fallow- 


ing morning. 
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By in this country will be particularly sexamin- 
ed. 

2. An Analysis of the Discoveries concerning the 
physiology of the Nervous System, from the publica- 
tions of Sir Charles Bell, to the preseyt time; both in- 
clusive. 

[The report of Dr. Wm. Charles Ffenry (in the 2nd 
vol. of report of the British Association of Seience] 
made on this subject in 1833, may be freely used, but 
it is reqaired to continue the analysis down to the pre- 
sent time. | 

The dissertations must be forwarded to the Secreta- 
ry, on or before the Ist of January, 1841. 





Methodist Centennary.—It is stated that about $50,- 
000 have been collected in the Georgia Conference 
on the centennary occasion, andsome 360,000 in the 
South Carolina Conference. 


Tur Fiorwa Bioopnounns.—acain.—The fol- 
lowing extract from the New York Signal, expresses 
ourviews, in part, on this subjeet,whichthas awakened 
among many ofour editorial brethren, a morbid kind 
of sympathy, not at all warranted by the circumstanees 
ofthe case. We observe, onthe part of our neutral 
portion of the press, a disposition to examine intq the 
merits of a case, which has always appeared to us, as 





Musicau.-We have received the first No.of a haud- | ; : ; : 
a candidly, as effecting the interests ofthe country t— 


somely printed sheet, published in New York, entitle 
| the ** New York Musical Gazette, and Literary Ly 
;ceum,” to be devoted chiefly to Musical matters.— 
The Gazette is conducted by Charles Dingley, and 
| published once a week at the low price of $1, per an- 


jnum. 





| Early Navagation.—The ice in tront of our City, 
}commenced moving on Thursday night, and the river 
as far asthe eye ean reach, is unobstructed. It is the 


general opinion, that the ice has forced its way through. 
It this be the case, a DOat May be Expected as soon as 


} Sunday. 








| Larer Sare.—We learn that the whole ofthe Erie 
Canal Boats belonging to the New York and Ohio Line, 
jwere a few days since, disposed of at public auction, 
|by I. O. Davis, for the sum of twenty-four thousand 
| five hundred dollars. 





The Address of our Rev. Companion, Saiem Town, 
| delivered before the Grand Chapter, at the last ses- 





sion has been received, and shall have a place next 
week. 





Tromas Carver, the friend and follower of Thom- 
as Paine, 2t whose home the latter died, was found 
dead on the floor.of his lodgings on Sunday last. He 
was 85 years old, and has lived in great destitution for 
many years. 

Bee cies 
‘| A premium of fifty dollars was awarded at the late 
| meeting ofthe Sta‘e Med’cal Society, to Nathan S. 
| Devis, M. D., of Bennington, Broome county. N. Y., 
|for his dissertation on Diseases of the Spinal Column, 
their causes, history, diagnosis, and best method of 


| 


treatment. 








— 


The following were adopted as Prize Questions, at 
ithe late meeting of the Medical Society of the State 
of New York, and the sum of fifty dollars voted tothe 
| successful candidate on each question. 


1. The Medical Literature of Cholera Morbus; pre- 


charge of their duties in season for the general elec- vious to the appearance of the Epidemic Cholera. 


tion in the fall. 


[It is expected that the medical history of leracho 


having fico sides, and it isto be earnestly hoped, that 
both of the political parties will look upon the subject 


“Were these dogs (says the Signal) to be used as 


‘they have been, heretofore, in tracking the peaceable 
|and the timid innocent, unresisting and helpless bar- 


barians to the holes of the rocks; there to fasten upon 
their throats, in the very presence of their wives and 
their little ones then weshould not be amazed at the 


| general outcry ofindignation which is bursting forth 
lat this moment from every corner of the land until the 
|wardepartment itself, instead of acknowledging the 


fact, and justifying it as a measure of downright ne- 
cessity, pleads ignorance, throwsthe whole reproach 
upon others, and affects not even to believe the story! 
| But, inasmuch as white men are not bloodhounds, 
while the red men are (no matter for what reason— 
with that question we do not propose to meddle just 
now,) and, inasmuch as these degs are employed, and 
can be employed, in no ether way than as guides, poirt- 
ers, or terriers; for they would not last amonth if they 
were let loose upon the red riflemen of Florida; their 
shaggy mouths dropping with human gore after the 
fashion supposed by our newspaper brethren and the 
public in general, and inzsmuch as, at the worst, they 
only help us to find the foe, and to beat him with his 





they rot beso employed? As we have not, by nature 
the unering instant of the Red Man; as we cannot oth- 
erwise acquire it even to protect ourselves and our 


ther age nor sex, and acknowledges no law but his 
own devilish unforgivenable temper why, in the name 
of Grotius and Puffendorf, Burlamaqui and Vaittel, 
and every other writer upon the Law of Nations why 
may we not be permitted to borrow or-buy it, as we 
do here? We borrow and buy congreve rockets, car- 
casses, bombs,repeating rifles, andsteamships and then 
boggle at blood hounds! We look. asif butter wouldn't 
melt in owr mouths, when our chamber doors are fast 
ened witht boiled carrot.” 


rE TS 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Fortunate Detection’ oF IncenpiarismM.—A 
Caution.—As Mr. Joel B. Purdy, grocer, No. 176 
Church street, was about closing his store on Wednes- 
day night, he by the merest casualty happened to cast 
his eye to one of his shelves on which were deposited 
some loco foco matches, done up in pasteboard bexes 
in the usual way; and discovered a mouse in the act of 
commer eing ‘an attack with his teeth upon the end ot 
one of the boxes, which was sealed up with paste. Cu- 
riosity led Mr. Purdy to allow the little depredator to 
continue his meal without disturbing him, but inafew 
minutes he saw the monse spring from his repast as 
if he had discovered the noise of a cut poking through 








™ 


own weapons why in the name of humanity, should 


families from the miduight murderer, who spares nei-_ 
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the aperture he had made; and in an instant the entire [writ recited the whole of a long article 


end ofthe box was ina blaze, the friction of the - little 
animal's teeth having ignited the composition on the 
end ofthe matches, and the flames instantly spreading 
to all the matches in the box. A minutegvould have 
suffice! to extend the flame thus produced to the other 
boxes of inflammable little instruments with which the 
fired box was surrounded; and the fire would inevita- 
tly have spread te the shelves, and from them to the 
whole store, had Mr. Purdy happened to leave the 
store without observing the little incendiary; perhaps, 
indeed, the mouse’s supper would have cost thousands 
of dollars, and caused great distress and suffering as 
well as heavy loss to miny, had he not been detected 
atit, and the threatened effects promptly suppressed. 
The origin of the destruction, too like the canses of 
many of our fires now-a-days, would have been a_pro- 
fund mystery, and like as rot susjtrions of imcendi 
arism would have grown up and spread under the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Happily, however, all such 
consequences were dis time averted by the accidental 
(discovery of the pending danger in its incipiency. It 
is neveriheless well worthy of inquiry whether past 
calamities by fire may not have originated in precisely 
the same manner, and whether that discription of fire 
works kept expose] in groceries generally, and indeed 
every where else, is n@tentirely too dangerous to be 
in lulged in or permitted. ‘They are quite as dangerous 
any where as gunpowder; and the instance here stated 
shows that theysliould be well secared, wherever they 
are kept either im large or small numbers,as well against 
the possible reach of friction from any source, as from 
actual contact with fire itsel!—N. Y. Sun. 
ABSTINENCE SOCIETIES. 
One of the most marked signs of improvement in the 
social condition ofthe people at the present moment, is 
the rapid progress of societies, whose members pledge 
themselves to abstain entirely from any species of in- 
toxicating liquors. We learn that there are now 30, 
000 tee-totallars in Glassgo v, 10,000 in Manchester, 
nearly 3000 in Dumfries, and many thousand in every 
part of the kingdom ; the numbers daily advancing by 
hundreds. It is the opn.on cf some writers that the 
members of this associations are fanatics, who main- 
tain impracticable doctrines, that they do mere harm 
than good. We fear that persons who take this view 
of the matter know nothing practically of the working 
classes of this country. Judging frem our own exper- 
ience, we unhesitatingly declare that the tee-total ab- 
stinence societies are producing a s lent but effectual 
revolution for the better in the condition of the work- 
ing classes. Comfort and peace now prevail where 
turmerly there were misery and strife. In the domes- 
tic establishment, good order has taken the place of 
disorder. In workshops, masters and men go on to- 
her in harmony, instead ofbeing in a state of mutn- 
red. And it is indisputable, that much ef ‘this 
vement is owing to the spread of abstinence as- 
ons. Thatthere are instances in which the hu- 
rame will suffer injury, if spirits or wines are ab- 
ned from, there can be no question ; forit 1s noto- 








- “rious that physicians frequently save lives which are 


sinking, by the timely administration of draughts of 
brandy. But these, and such like, are the legitimate 
exception to the rule, and will always be regulated by 
the common sense of mankind. Philanthropists need 
be in n> alarm that the people will hurt themselves by 
being tco temperate. —Ed. Jiurnal. 





Buiack Hawk's Remains.—The Burlington, Iowa, 
Gazette of the 25th ult. states that the grave of this 
celebrated Indian Chief has been plundered and his 
bones carried off. The manner of the outrage indi- 
cates that they Were taken by some white person for 
the purpose of speculation. If this be so, the detec- 
tion of the perpetrator will follaw apon the first at- 
tem pt that is made to use his il] gotten acquisition for 
such a purpose. 

Tue affront is one which the tribe of Black Hawk, 
wil never forgive nor forget, unless restitution is made 
and due punishment inflicted on the criminal. 





Modest self valuati n.—Mr. Geo. Reberts, publisher 
of the Boston Times, Boston Notion, &c., was on Fri- 
day last arrested at the suit of Henry Russell, vocal- 
ist, &c., for $10,000 damages, and held to bail. The 
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An Earthquake.-—The St. Louis Republican of 
Friday, the 31st ult, observes that on the day previous, 
about half past 3 o'clock, a large portion ofthe citizens 
were aroused by the report of an ‘earthquake which 
sensibly shook the buildings. One ot the city watch- 

Shipwreck and Loss of Life-—The Yarmouth Con-|™e? stated that*the report was very loud, and the shock 
éervation of the 3ist‘ult., contains an sccedt-of the sufficient to shake the icicles from the eaves of the 
wrecking, in St. Mary’s Bay, oftheship Charles, Capt. | houses. 

Walker, and the loss of all on board.. The captain | ew ———___- — 
succeeded in reaching the shore alive, bat perished) Jncendiarism is again at work ac Mobile. On the 
there, and his body was found by an Arcadian; whe night of the 4th inst, the dwelling of Mr. J. A. Miller 
visited the cliffs in consequence ef adream he had the wasset on fire by an unknown incendiary, and con- 
night before, ef the wrecking of a vessel at that spot.|sumed. Insured for $5000. 

The place where this ill fated vessel was wrecked, was! : — 
at the base of a precipice, rising abruptly from the sea,; A bill has passed the Assembly authorizing the gov- 
many feet higher than her topmasts, se as to conceal ernment to take possession of lands for creating forti- 
her entirely from view. Capt. W. had climbed about fications and to compensate the owners. Itis said to 
half way up the precipice, before the intensity of the be the intention of government to put the country in a 
cold put an end to his life. His body was taken to St. state of defence.—Hamilton U. C. Express. ' 
Jolin and there interred. 





published in 
the Times a few days ago, and is contained ona stri 
of paper measuring nearly ten feetin length. Mr Ro- 
berts found bail, of course. 




















ma _Ivremrrrance.—A woman by the name of Rose 
Terrible Loss of Life.—The Edenton, N. C., Sen-| Kelly, in Washiagton Street, was burned to death, a 

tinel, contains a horrible account of the burning of the | short time since, by her clothes taking fire, while in a 

dwelling of Miss Palsy Ward, near Windsor, Bertie beastly state of intoxication. 

county, on the night of the 27th ult, and Miss Ward, | 


an elderly lady, and three children, perished in the) William Campbell, aged about 30, a tanner and 


flames. The particulars are affecting indeed. A sus-|, merry, A Newark, perished miserably at 
picion, daily gaining ground, is entertained in the com- | * C*S%! preterit ne oe effects of disease, intem- 
munity that the house was set on fire, and the immates P€™@"Ce, EXposure and destitution. 
either murdered or secured by violence by the incen-| 


diary, to prevent the possibility of detection. 








Drorsy.—A remarkable case of dropsy occurred on 
|the person of Ann Stilles of Winsdor,Cona.,aged 49, 
\who has recently died. The disease commenced in 
|1820, and since that time she has had seveuty opera- 
tions of water drawn from her, weiging 8115 pounds, 
nearly 100 barrels. 


More Indian Depredations.—The Tallahasse papers 
of the Ist inst., state that the Indians continue their 
depredations. A party of Indians attacked a govern- 
ment wagon laden with supplies for the army, whieh 
the men were obliged toabandon. The same party on 
the 25th ult., attacked the dwelling of Mr. Harlen, six 
miles above Jols, onthe Apalachacola, and killed Mr. within three miles of Havana. . It yields well, is dug 
H. and two'children. Another party attacked the house easily, and promise to be profitable. a 
of Mr. Rowlet, 20 miles above Apalachicola, fired and | 
missed Mr. R., killed a negro child, and carried off a 
sister of Mr. R.as prisoner. The Indians are said to | 
be moving towards the western part of the territory, | 
and great fears are felt for the settlers. 





Coal at Havana.—A coal mine of excellent quality, 
and calculated for public uses, has been discovered 





I.0.0°F. 


(( The Members of the Order, 
in general, of Albany, Troy, and 
West Troy, are respectfully invit- 
ed to attend a meeting at Stanwix 
Y Fall, on Tuesday the 25th inst., 
at7 o'clock P.M. to take into 
consideration the presentstate of 
Feb. 22, 1840, 










Singular Accident.—The passengers by the ferry- = 
boat, at St. Charles, were put into asingular and some-| \ 
what alarming prediciament on Friday last. A gen- 
tleman of this city, whoc une from there ye t rday, says, 
that he, with fourteen others, put himself on board the | ine offer 
boat with a view to ¢ross over to this shore. The ice. 7 
however rap so thick as to stop the boat’s head-way, =" 
before she was half across ; and took her down the MARRIBD. 
stream about five mites, fast locked in the ice. Inthis); On Thursday last, by the Rev. Dr. Campbell, John 
situation they remained, for two days, without any }1, Kacher, merchant,to Mary E. daughter of Jesse 
means of escape ora morsel of food. When released P, Mitchell, all of this city. 
by a boat which came to their rescue, they were car-| In this city,on the 18th mst, by the Rev.Mr.Holmes, 
ried back to the point from which they started.—Sv. Mr. Edward G. Burgess, of Albany, to Miss Ma- 
Tiduis Gaz. ity T. Wands, daughter of the Jate James Wands, of 
Capt. Samuel Bogart, one of the heroes of the Mor- | Bel ee inst., by the Rev. John Nott, Mr. Hen- 
mon war, at alate military election in Caldwell coun -|, Sloan to Miss Eliza M. Batterman, daughter of 
ty, Mo., deliberately shot Mr. Alexander Beattie, al the late Geo. Battermen. 
young ‘man about twenty-six years of age. Immedi- | In Waterford, on the 12th inst.,by the Rev. Mr. 
ately after doing the deed Bogart fled, it is supposed sin, James Roy esq: of West Troy, to Miss'Caro- 
for Arkansas or ''exas. A reward of one thousand dol- |); daughter of David Spencer, esq. of Waterford. 
lars is offered for his apprehension and delivery, eith-| On the 12th inst., by the Rev. J. P. Storer, of Sy- 
er at Richmond or Liberty jail.—Loaisville Jour. racuse, Dr. Adonijah White, of Van Buren, N.Y., to 

Miss Lucia H. daughter of Joseph Dow, esq., of Cov- 
‘entry, Conn. 
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The Small Pox East.—The Boston Medical Jour- 
nu saysthat «aes of small pox have finally crept alorg 
from Boston to the west side’ef the Green Mountains | oraD 
in Vermont. Several teamsters ‘from: that “state and | oy ‘* 2 es a 
New Hampshire returned home and died withthe di-| At Plattsburgh. on the 6thinst., Hon Kinner New- 
sease, before. the character of it was fairly under- | comb in the 84th year of his age. 


stood. 








JRTEW BOOKS.—W. C. LITTLE has weseived The Every 

br: e anniversaries of memorable per- 
A Virginia Sleighing Soeions the sports| os Day stent eae and siate of the ay irom the 
that snow has brought to the South, the quiet village | creation to the present ume. Price 'spermumber. | 
of Leesburg, Va., _- thrown into hysterics the other) Fowler ond Kikhonle Sean ilustrated and ap- 
day by a mammoth sleigh of great beauty filled with a "ei nthe Constitution of Man, considered in relation to 
party of sixty, accompanied bya spirited band of music, ex'ernal objects, Oh Amaia edition, revised and enlarged, price 
and drawn by ten of Virginia’s finest steeds. The Bs, by Som Cons ene epee 
whole city crowded = doors and Berne we to sotor York, with numero pistes price 10s, nology 

the caravan thro The works vols. b 

ue — ” De Torquevillo and Chevalier’s Democracy of America. 
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POETRY. 


RIZPATN. 
BY B. F. RANSOM. 
We have seen several goad versions of the lamentation | 
of Rispah—The following, made by a present re sident of 
the city, wé conceive to be by farthe most pointed and | 
eloquent. 
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| 

And Rizpah the daughter of Aiah took sackcloth, 
and spread it for her upon the rock,from the beginning 
ofharvest until water dropped upon them out of 
heaven, and sudered neither the birds of the air to 
rest on them by day,northe beasts of the field by 
night. II. Sam.xxz. 10. 


Ou! moments to others, but ages to me, 

I have sat with the brow of the dead at my knee ; 

In the purple of night, at the flushing of noon, 

I have bent o’er the cherished, that left me—how soon! 
And I looked on the dimness that froze on the eye, 

So bright in its burning—its glances so high! 

And I watched the consumer, a3 ever he crept 

And feasted where beauty and manhood still slept. 


| 


I loved the dark eye, though its kindling was dead, 

Anithe pride of that lip, though its blushing was shed. | 

Oh, sons of the kingly! how lovely in death ! 

‘Tho’ your frown, when ye died, flitted not with your | 
hreath ; 

As ye lay in your strength, so unmoving and chill, 

There was daring—calm daring, that death could | 
not kill. 

So mighty to conquer, and never to fly, 

And life in its fuluess—oh, how did ye die! 


The eagle, at dawning stooped down in his pride— | 
With the blood-drops .of princes his pinions were dyed; 
But he looked on that eye, and he shrouded his own: 
In your sternness of sleeping he left you alone. 

‘Fhe leopard, at evening, leaped onward in play, 

And he plunged where I knelt as he scented his prey; 
But he knew the strong arm he had met in his mood, 
And he crept to his lair like a fawn of the wood. 


Oh, yon moon, with her cold light, has maddened my 
brain! F 
In the wildness of midnight they waken again : 
In their softness and wrath, in their sadness and glee, 
With their fierce scowl in battle, their bright smile | 
ome; 
The frown when they struck ‘mid the carnage begun— | 
‘The smile as we met when the conflict was done ; | 
And there is not in Judah a mother so blest 
As I, with my dead in their desolate rest. | 
| 





STANZAS—By a Miss who has just entered her teens. | 

| 

[From the Argus. ] 

[Among the bodies found after the burning of the, 

steamboat Lexington was that of an infant with its face | 

covered with a green veil, probably the last act of its! 
nother to shield it from the advancing flames. ] 


T'was a lovely babe some tour years old, 
With a pure fair brow, and jocks of guld, 
With its dimpled hands on its bosom crossed 
As if cradle-rocked, not tempest-tossed. 


The gloeful prattling voice was hushed, 
From the downy cheek the rose had sped, | 
From the beauteous blossom thus early crushed 
The light of life had forever fled. ~ | 


And round the furm and o’er the face 
To shield it from the flame’s red glare, 
A veil with kindly hand was placed, 
Proof of a mother’s deathless care. 


Methinks | see that mother, 
Bend o'er her darling child, 

And seek to soothe its anguish 
In accents soft and mild. 


The freezin winds surround her, 
And she shrinks from the cutting blast; 
For each one that sweeps around her, 
Seems colder than the last. 


! 


| See the light hearted boy—all 
| And new, but lovely, and he laughs and praises, 
| And makes his life a holyday, ner dreams, 


? nee a. eon ou : 
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The ice of death is in her veins, 
And its damp chills on her brow, 

But a mother’s Jove triumphant reigns, 
And she thinks of her babe e’en now. 


She kisses the cheek ofher cherished child, 
And she spreads the veil o’r its lily face; 

And now she is stretched by her loved one’s side. 
Locked in death’s cold embrace. 


THE SABBATH. 


Sweet Sabbath morn! from childhood’s dimpled prime 
I've loved to hail thy calm-renewing time; 


| Soft steal thy bells upon the pen-ive mind, 


In mingled murmurs floating on the wind, 


Telling of friends and times long winged away, 


And blissful hopes, harmonious with the day. 


On thy still dawn, while holy music peals, 
And far around the lingering echo steals, 
What heart communes not with the day’s repose, 
And bursts the thraldom of terrestrial woes ? 
Who, in His temple, gives to God a prayer, 
Nor feels the majesty of Lieaven is there? 
The listening silence of the vaulted pile, 
Where gathered hearts their homage breathe awhile ; 
The mingled burst of penitential sighs, 
The choral incense swelling to the skies, 
All raise the soul to energies sublime. 
And bless the solemn sadness of the time, 


Emblem of Peace!—upon the viilage plain 
Thou dawn’st a blessing to the toil-worn swain; 
Soon as thy smiles athwart the upland play, 
His bosom g'a ldens with the brightening day; 
Humble and happy, to his lot resigned, 

Le feels the inward sabbath of the mind. 





From the Democratic Review. 
SONG. 
ISUALL NOT SEE THY FACE AGAIN, 


T shall not see thy face again, 
But sleep shall bring thy form, 
Inall thy rediant beanty, back, 
With all thy spirit warm ; 
And from the fountain of my thoughts, 
So shall thine image rise, 
That not e’en absence shall avail 
To tear thee from mine eyes, 


I shall not hear the music 
Of thy voice, when it may be 

That the roses of thy lips pour out 
Their perfumed melody ; 

But the secret spirit of my heart 
Shall tell me thou art near, 

When the zephyr's breath is murmuring 
To the blossoms of the year! 


I shall not soon forget thee— 
For the place where we met 
Bear the shadow of thy loveliness, 
And whisper of thee yet ; 
And the light of spring and summer skies— 
The heavens—the earth—the sea— 
They are beautiful ; and beauty will 
Recall the thought ofthee! 


THE CHANGING WORLD. 
BY MRS. HALE- 
low the world’s aspect changes! Doth it change? 


Or are the changes in the eye that gazes? 
earth is strange, 


His bounding feet will ever press the thorn; 
The world he treads as bright and softened seems, 
As far off mountains, robed in hues of morn. 
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There comes achange, when youth with burning tho’ 
Roames o'er the sunny fields in seerc’ of roses; 

And he may pluck them, but thy ‘re dearly bought; 
For every step some llasted scene discloses; 

And the flowers whither er*the wreath is twined, 
Haste, seize another— ‘twill be all he same— 

His wreath he scatters to the passing wind, 

Sighs, and confesses pleasure but a name! 


There comes a change—when r-anhood walks abroad, 

Ile seeks no roses—let the frail things wither! 

The path he chooses mighty ones have trod, 

Andon he rushes, scareely h-eding whither— 

Rut shining dust is scattered o'er the ground — 

He stoops to grasp it, and is b »wed for ever! 

Though heaven's transcendent glories beam around, 

The eye intent on gold regards them—never! ( 


There comes a change —when age’s sunken eye, 
Hath lost its vision, and the mists have gathered; 
Then life’s dark shadows o’er the cold earth lie 

Nor spring nor blossom when the heart is withered: 
And all is barren—even gold grows dim— 

But trembling mortal, thou mayest look above thee, 
One blessed star still burns to guide to Hin— 

Who from the throne of heaven has stooped to love thee. 
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CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS, 
FKACH MONTH. 


Temple Encampment | Albany 2d Friday. 
Temple R. A, Chapter, Albany ad & 4th Tuesday 








Mount Vernon Ledge, | Albany Istd& 3d Thursday, 
Temple Lodge, Albany Ist & 3d Tursday. 
Apollo Lodge, Troy Ist & ad Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter. Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday © 
Apollo Fneampment, ' Trov 3d Monday. af 
Phoenix Lodge, Lansingburg | Ist & 34 Tuesdays 


Olive Branch Bethany Ge’. 
Genesee Encampment, | Lockport Nia. 
Mount Moriah, Louisville, Ky. 


Ist Wednesday p. £ 
Ist & 34 Saturday. 7 mae 





AUTHORISED AGEN'S. 
The fullowing Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents 


the American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised 
receive subscriptions and monies on its account. 


William Boardman, New York City. 

Tallmage Fairchild, Coxsackie, 

Joel D. Smith, Castleton. 

James Teft, Coeymans, 

S. C. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, Lans.ngburgh. 

Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie, 

John S. Weed, West Greenfield. 

Ebenezer Mix, Batavia. 

Bianchard Powers, Cowlsville. 

James Cavanagh, Watertown, 

James M’Kain, Lockport- 

Francis P. Milo, Kingston, U. C. 
hilo W. Stocking, Wheeling, Va. 
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ICHOLAS NICKLEBY, complete—Life and 

--* tures of Nicholas Nickleby, by Chas, Dick 
with illustrations, complete in one vol. ; 

Curtis on health: siinplicity of living : observat 
the presarva‘ion of health in infancy, youth. manheé 
age, London edition. <o 

Part XI pictorial edition of Shakspeare’s comedy 6 
Errors. i 

The hand Book of Heraldry, the Cricketer*s Hand & 
Book, the Hand Book of Magic. Swimming Hand Book ~ 
Language and Sentiment of Flowers, the Angler’s Hand 
Book of Domestic Cookery, &c, * 

Constantinople, complete in | vol elegantly bound in 7 
morroeco gilt ; scenery of Asia Minor, illustrated. draw- 
ings from nature, with historical account of Cunstantino- 
ple, anédescription of the plates. 

American Almanac, for 1840. 

Second series oftheSchool Library volumes for 50 
$20, in aease, for sale by 
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